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ABSTRACT 
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interaction has led to the development and application of siveral 
nonverbal observation systems, The authors present a selective 
overview of these approachis, briefly explaining the major 
assumptions in terms of their differences and similarities* Drawing 
largely from their own experiences in observing and recording 
nonverbal bihaviors, they outline some pertinent issues that recur in 
the cbservance of nonverbal communication, including the question of 
environment—naturalistic settings vs» laboratory settings; the 
amount of attention to be given to concomitant verbal behaviors; the 
development of categorical systems inclusive enough to classify and 
code evtry observable or potentially influential behavior; and 
selection of a method of recording the behaviors-laboratory 
eKperiments using video-tape, (Author/LG) 
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Academic myopia is noc an unnaturiil or unheard of phenomenon. In 

factj It is a major force in perpetuating our professional activities. 

As long as we can conLlnually correct our vlslon^^socini; thlnGS wa hayQn't 

seen before-"WQ %;1I1 alx^^ays be able 1:0 justify our GKistencG, A recent^ 

professional "vision" for observers of human communication Qoes somethinQ 

like this : . . ■ 

Iluman communication behavior is composed of many dynamic 
processes--Verbal s nonverbal j chemical 3 physiological and 
\fi?ho knows what others Having .eKpendGd a great many years 
and a QtBat deal of effort tryinQ to understand the 
complexities of tnan^s verbal communication system^ we have 
Increaalngly found the need to observe^ systematize, and 
record the concurrently operating ^nonverbal systems as 
well, llie combined observations of verbal and nonverbal ™^ 
behavior, will ultimately lead to a more complete under- 
standing of human . interaction. . . 

If we adopt such a premise for our future research efforts p we; are 
Immediately faced with a number of difficult questions. What nonverbal 
behaviors do we look^Jor? Wiat.^n^athoda of observation will be the most 
effective? %at methods ^re most effective for analysing nonverbal data? 
Wnmt recording techniques will ,be the most productive? To . contemplate 
answerlno such questions outside pf. a situation-specific framework la 
mlnd-bogolittgp It would be. analogous to receiving a quQetlonnaire for , 
a Ph.D. dissertation which asked the single questions "VJhat verbal 
behavior should a person uee?" In order to neatly sidestep the 
intelltctual inare posed by such global considGrations, we, will discuii 
some praylous attempts to,, observe and record nonverbal data and. note 
some selected p hut pertinent issueg surround tng thq devalopment and 
application of nonvarbal obser|Vafcion systems. 



The term "recent-- must be tempered by the knowledge that Arlitotlei 
^ Darwinj and others were v^ell aware of the importance of nonverbal varlablos 

fij In human interaction* However 3- the wideipread public and professional 

interest in quantifying these nonverbal variables has been a relatively 
^ recent ^phenomahonr During thd Ikst ten years there has been a steadiiy ' 

increasing list of publicatiofts explicating the role of nonverbal variablep 
in human communication, ' 
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Previous Appro achQs t oj ObsDrvln;^' nonverbal PhcnornQna , Ho nLLGnipt Mill 
be inadG to providG an in-dcpth review of nonverbal obsorvaclon systomo* 
The bravity necGSsitatQd hovQ would not do junLice to the ortginal wo?:ks 
(which arc easily ob tainablQ) ^ and at IcaGt one author has already attGnipted 
to summari^Q the osjor aspGcts of thesG appronclicn, (Knapp^ 1972) Instead, 
we only wish to call attGntion to a fcv? oxtont approaches to nonvGrbal 
obsorvatlons note slmllarit Igs and dlfforancGSj and lator posQ some issues 
and sGt forth -scriiG broad criteria which can be applied to tho developnant 
of nonverbal cateoory cystcrns and tha obsarvatlon of Tionverbal cornmunlcat ion 
bGhavior In general* 

David Efron's seTriinai work, Gcgturp and Envlronmont ^ was first 
published in 1941* BocausG of the Increasing interGSt in nonverbal 
bahavior and because of the importanCG of Efron-s work^ It was recently 
republished as Gas ture ^ Race and Cultu re (1972), Efron's study focused 
on the observation 3 recordlnOp and analysis of hand and head movcmehts'--^ 
with some attention given to space and posture* Conceptually and 
raathodologlcally this treatise represents the intellectual springboard 
for some of the later obsfirvational systems of Dirdwhlstell ^ Hall^ Ekman, 
and others* Efron applied his obsefvational methods to hundreds of different 
Interactive settings, environments, and types of peoplei he accumulated 
over 2000 sketches by an artist of communicators in natural' settings; and 
he analyzed more than '5000 feet of film from these same subjects, I'Jhlle 
the details of his observational system cannot be presented here^ he was 
generally concerned with' analysing gestures from three major perspec tivas : ' 
(1) Spatlo-* temporal aspects'^-gestures considered simply as mQvement| 
independent from thfelr interactive or referential aspects ; (2) interlocutional 
aspects--communlcatlQnal or Interactive elements of gesture without regard 
for referential aspects^ and (3) linguistic aspects-**a coniideratlon of the 
referential meaning of a gesture (or gestures) ---Including a distinction 
between gestures which have moanino independent of and in conjunction with 
speech* 

perhaps one of the carlleat ^rell-knotm nonverbal observational systems 
was put forth by Ray Blrdwhistell in 1952* IVenty years later, Birdwhis tell ' s 
kln0Sie notatldn syitem was revised and eKpanded In his book, Klnesics and 
t^tf. This is perhapa one of the woet eKtenslve nonverbal category 
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syotcins yet dovclopadi Eight broad catDCoriGs of nonvGrbal behavior ato 
included I (1) thG total hcadj (2) facCj (3) trunk and shauldQrGs 
(4) shouldGrj arm^ and v;ristj (5) bond and flnoer Qtuivityj (6) hipj 
upper log^ lovjcr IgOj anUlcj (7) foot baba^ior, and (8) nack* Within each 
category , Brldvjhig toil has atc$npted to closoify every novcrncnt and postui'Q 
which may cvokG ''inGanin3** in intGrpersonal transactions. Pictorial notation 
devices (pictography) arc used to record not only movemant and popitions^ but 
other "modifiers" such as stress , junctUiCO, action modifiers ^ tensions 
rqlaxationj Qtdp HundrGdo of notations are possible for filmQd Interaction 
sequeiices no longer than a fav; minutes. The difficulty in learninQ the 
coding systom is prpbably one reason the systbm has not been widely applied* 
It la priniarily used by those researchGrs \)ho wish to describe the structurG 
of the nonverbal oysteni--in a manner a imilar to structural linguis tide » 
Communtcologis ts and social psychologists who are more concerned, with the 
relationship of a particular nonverbal behavior (or cluster of behaviors) 
to othar ©Kternal variables such as status,^ aequalntance ^ perponallty'j ' etc 
generally avpid the Birdwhietell system and opt ^for the development of their' 
own systetns adapted to their particular rescardhl project . It should be noted, 
howevar, that the "structural approach" does provtae; useful Information' on 
the , range- of ' influGntial cues and the possible Interrelatlonahlp between' 
spoken words and kineslc: bohavior , . = ■ ' 

Kendon . (1969) ^ usino rotational sequences siTnllar to Birdwhistell ^ 
developed^ a^ soyen c:ateg0ry= system with Gonaiderably fewer behaviors to. eode: 
(1) seven possible; configurations of the eyeSs (2^ five possible configurations 
of the brow and forehead area^ (3) siKteen possible configurations of the 
mduth, (4) seven positlons^ of the head and two of the.noQk*; (5) three positions 
of the arms and hands 5 (S);.nlnej positions of the shoulders and trunk ^ and 
(7) £ive^ notations for dlr option of gaze , . = ' 

Hall (1963) used ptccooraphs and scales in the development of his 
category system for field recording proKemic behavior , The eight categories 
which Hall -believed .regulated and sfiractured the distance between. . ' 
Interaetapts vincludeds , (1); #1k ■postural-s identifiers, (2) eight / 
angles to describe the intaractlonal axes of the eoinmunlcators ^ (3) a 
ievan point continuum for the amount of touehihs? C^) eleven diffarent 
diatlnctioris for eOranunication dlstancaj (5) four distinctions to deecribo 
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various aniounts and denrcGb of vifiual contact, (S) four dcgroGs of 
dotontabie hoat^ (7) five dGgrccis of dQtacUabLa odor^ nnd (0) a eovan 
point continuum to assess voIcg loudnGss. TJith the excoption of hGat ond 
od QIC ^ other rcsoarcher^j have reported buccgss in usinc this category systcni 
in nntural end laboratory settinQs (Uatron, 1972), Jones (1971) modlfiGd 
the oisht rngle aKes to includo twelve po3ltloTis--nDtlnn the need for 
finar discrimin^it ions to dccount for a Qroater urmber of possible interaction 

Mehrablcin (19(59) Hp.b use I a variety oi catogoriog and recordinQ techniques 

to Identify bGhnviors ci^sociatQd v;ith his tripartite conGGpt of nonverbal 

semantic sp.^ce-"imTnediacy (l^'!;ing/dialiU^nQ) 3 power (status) ^ and 

rQCponslveness , A sunimary of his spacific methods of coding is oppendad 

to thio poper. An eKamlnaCion of hir system reveals several different 

methods for Qbsarvlng and recording variables in his five categories: 

(1) distancQj (2) reloKation, (3) novaments^ (4) facial cKpraaslons , - and 

(5) vGrbalisatlons , For InstanCQj for reQllning angles eoders estimate 

posttion to the nearest ten deoree anglGr for voice intonation^ coders 

m^y make judgments on a five point scale or tnoro precise measures may be 

m-da 'by a spoctrum analyser ; isolated novements may bo recorded by frequeney^ 

but continuous movQMnts are coded by occurrenca every fivQ seconds | distance 

2 

mo^iiureg may be estimatGd by coders or measured precisely by floor tiles* 
Bon& varlablos are eodod as aithor occurring or not occurring ^ile othars 
are scored on the basis of the dagrea to i^Klch the act was performad; and 
coHimunicatlon longth is measured by a simple summation of total words 
amittfid, • ^ ; ^ . , 

T-^ile the pravioHis observatiunal syotoms havQ necessitated a wide 
range of categories due to the rdsearch goals, other invei tigators have 
attempted to perfeet rGCOrdlng techniquGS for ipaclflc body araas. Exlino 
(1971), noted for his eKtenslve resaarch on eye behavior , positions his. 
obaervars diractly in front o£ tha subjact being analyzGd--but bohlnd a 
ana-way mirror, Oboarvdrs, then, are as alose as poesibla to being in tha 
same position as is the actual listenai' In the aKperlmental laboratory. 



.Some prOKcmic rGiGarchars have deviaed formulas for estimating actual 
distance by stop-action mGasurGmfints of distance on videQ-tapai/ 
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During tha intoraction^ thy observer prnssGs buttions on an Gvcnt-^rccordcr 
to racord tha aniount: and cluration rf uyc contact by the subject* 

Ekinan ct'al* (1971) has duvo loped ti coding system foi' 8 in ciriotions 
ahov/n in tha human £ ace= -happ InGSs ^ anooiTj surprisGi sadnGSS| disgusCi 
and fGar, Codino is broken down Into throa arGas of tho face: (1) the 
brows- forGhGad area, (2):i:hc Ids-bridoG-of- the-nosG aroa, and (3) th© 

lower facS"-lncludino chGek-nQsc-niouth-cliin-^ jaw, Photooraphic- CKnmplos 
(from a vjide' spectrurn of diffai^ont typGo of subjects) and verbal deacriptions 
are used to train coders^ to recbgniEo tho various cornponcnts of each 
emotion^-g rather unlqua ^ but importoni: nathod when dealing with visual 
stimuli, Ekinan clalrns high levelo of accuracy can be obtained froni coders 
after only ^six hours of tiaining. In shorty Ekman has developed a Visual 
dictionary for idontif icat ion of these six emotions^^showing the ranoo of 
possible facial configurations assoeiated with each* l^hcn eodars are 
CQn£r'ont.ed v;ith brov/ moveniGnfcs associatdd v;lth ono eniQtion and mouth 
movementa associated with anQther^ they code this «as a facial "blend". 
In addition, Ektnan et al, (1969) has roported the use of a recording " 
system (VID-.R) which: (1) allows obaervers to view vldeo-^taped events at 
actuali slowed^ or fast speed* (2) provides for eodlng and recall of any 
frame or sequence of frames quickly through the use of a computer |' (3) 
facilitates assembly of siinllar or difficult to code events without 
destroying the original record^ and (4) stores observer notations in 
a manner whi-ch allows automatic retriaval of the visual phenomena they ^ 
refer to. : ' ' ' 

. Harrison (1969) and Frahm (1970) have proposed a binary system for 
recording ,the presence or absence of vGrbal ^hehavlor (talklns/nQt talking) 
and nonverbal behavior (geaturlns or movement /urtinqving). With continuous 
coding of both Interactants , this system provide-? data similar to th^t 
derived from an event raeorder--indleatino which communication system was 
uiedj by whom^ and for how long*. InferencGS can then be made concarnlrig 
who was controlling the conversation ^jho was ''lnvolved'% at what point 
the verbal or nonverbal system SB'emed to prodomin&te^ etc. 
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MUlG the prcccdino nonverbal observational systems represent only a 
fraction of the systotns available for roviaw^ they arc sufficionU to shou 
the dlvorsicy o£ opproflchcs currently boinn oppUcd. Soma of those catacory 
systems roport intcr-codcr reliability and sonic don't; soma deal with a 
specific part of the body and some aro conccrnod with clusters of cues 
found throuchout the body; scales of various Icnnths are us^d by sonie 
while others use pictorraphlc or phoCocraphic nocotions; sone donl with 
only one communicator while others Gather data on both intcractancs • 
some are concerned eKcluslvQly with nonverbal dimensions whllQ. others 
atterapt to Integrate verbal and nonverbfll bohflvior; etc. All have been 
used with some success to quflntlfy portions of human interaction, but it 
Is clear there is no cateoory system for nonvGrbal observations which ■ 
enjoys the same widespread acceptance achioved by Bales (1950) or Flanders 
(1963) for VGrbal behavfor.- Tlie study of nonvorbal observational j ' , 
techniques is still in an early developmental stase andmost researchers 
continue to develop their cateswy syst^as spoclfic to their own research 
orlcntatiort and research coals. Hopefully, in the lona run this approach 
will eventually filter out useful cateoories and methods which, in turn, 
will lead _do greater atandardl.attion of methodi and greater integration' 
of research findings. 

In the eoursQ of our omt research %m have had to confront a number 
of pertlnant issues for Che development of nonverbal observational systems. . 
In addition,, we have talked to.others . who have used extant systems of 
invented new ones. As a result, we may. bo. able to identify some problens 
which will save others from repeatins our mistakes and hopefully movfi........^^-— 

toward conceptual and methodoloslcal refinement. in our nonverbal observations. 

Some Selected Issue s in Qbservi nn Henverbal non^ounicatlon .^ A typieally 
recurring issue concerns the environment in which observations are to be 



0. L.'Sagir'aSloj wSf pJldef tJ or paralansuase are indebted.^ to 

^^^^^^.^^ms^n^r^^ ----- ■ 
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niaclc--nacuralist:ic setti-ajs vs ," laboratory scttino'5. It is clear wo need 
nonvc*ifbal data from both canCcxtG ^ but fircqucntly those cralnod in spcGch 
eoniniunicnuion choose tho leiboratory due to a percQtvcd ease in vmriabla 
control and manipulnt ion . In oddit:ion, it Is often Gasier to obtain high 
qualtty visual rocords in iGbcrratory aattinos which aro ncjcosiinry for 
analyzing subtlG inovomcnts by the interactants , 

A familiar 'r.ichn3\nua in Ruch labornuOi^y studies is to viddo-tapc the 
GxperlmanUal subject and at tempt to stCindardlsc a confcdaratc ^ s behavior 
by tnstructtng him to ^^romain nOutral'^ or "ask axactly the Same questions,'^ 
IndepGndont: lootings can be used to conflrn die standardlzotion (± the 
confederate's behavior ^ but such dGsigns t^ust also consider how accurately 
they daserlbQ the "process of interaction*" If wc only vldeo-tapc one 
participant in an interaction^ It is difficult to makQ Infcrancas abgut thG 
dynamics of the procosa, CGrtainly no ona would arguQ a conf GderatG - a 
behavior was eKactly the same in each intcrvteWj and without dual'-channGi 
recording such changes cannQt he fully accounted for, Idoellyj theni we 
should* (1) maintain a visual record of both interactants by split screen 
video^recordine; and (2) gathGr protest data in a series of interviews 
without stringent interviawor control to dctettnlnG the ranpe of poasible 
behavlora ou the part of the subject. This pretesting will not only provldo 
guidelines for what typo of interviewer control is desired^ but will also 
provldo a rough guldo to the limits of ooneraliEatlon of the flndlnBS* 

Another issue confronting the nonverbal observer concerns the amount 
of attention slvcn to eoncommltant verbal behavior. The observer trainGd 
in the study of speech conmsunication seons particularly will-^sultcd for 
observlno the interrelationships between verbal and nonverbal behavior. 
Nonverbal behavior which repeats, contradictSj substitutes for, compleniQnts, 
accents p or rqgulatai verbal behavior should all be of prlinary conQern for 
the expert in speech co^unlcatlon, Vte should not attempt to correct for 
the long-time omisslen of nonverbal data In human transactions by no%f 
otnlttlng Important analyses of concurrent verbal data* The obyious 
Inplicatlon of such a perspectiva ia the need to dsvelop observational 



It should be noted that for some populations such as students the 
Q "laboratory'V may have many of the cociponentu of a "naturalistic" environment. 
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caLcgory syotCTns £ot both vcirba/ and nonverbal bshnvlor which ava 
adnptf.b^.o .':o ^o- nccurifDnco c cdiiig lu othor words ^ two or mora vcrbol 
CcitQgorins c:3:i be cofiec nncnrritiQ ! vQrbnX and nonvorbal catogoriGs 

can bG CASnn r"' no ^r.^gu^mnr;; an'' !;wc tn.^iri iionverbnl cutogorlus may 
cQ-ocQur. VHi? .n \q i,cni*jln^ :.r t .".q^ of 'od/ng IncrGascH 5 the prGclsion of 
the dc*';a nlnn r-icrCiirT'ir^ ^rml havi^a , our. unaGrsUanding of what actuolly 

This rn.^n^r ::nG .lun^ .;;.u:i of bu^ AclnQ a caccgory systoni, Obviouslyj 
tho catcgorion v-:^;.l vniry ^^:.^^h the uon^c bGiug BtudlGd' -lnCGrpGrsonal 
docepttion ^ 'lurn- ttnhmQ An convoro*: wiono 5 iGove- t^aklno , ecc. Probably 
f.nitinl catagoiTLO^ be dnvAicpG'l by tho rGsqarchGr-o own informol 

obnarvnt:J.on ; e^'noinlnQ prcvlouf studicrij audio/visunl records^ and 
anacdocol rcportE; npiklng other? for -cpOiTts of Inforoal observauions 
In 0 wide variety of sotuings; and prGtosuing a ,category aystGm in a 
l.tmitcd numbar of naturalistic and laboratory' settinGS prior to conductino 
the G:,:p^r±mant . F?LnnI catoQory reflnonants or additions can be madG after 
erf'^nilning th^. audio-'visual records from the experiment ItBelf, 

Fox whauGver bchavloips being coded ^ tho category systeni should be 
liiGlunive .anough so thnt every obaervable (or potentially Influential) 
bah^T/icr is nliicslSiobla - nie precision of these category descriptions 
Is auQcher d;.f /:icult ^ but Important li^©!"-. For Instancqij "touching" may 
be a behnvr.or one wishes to cade, Yet^ there nay be vaet dlffarGncGS in 
the touch of nn open pfflm lightly placed on the shoulder of the other 
inter£.c':nnt i'lie hard touch nii r closed fiat on the other -a Jaw! 

l-lQi^d^ r.'ia. no*: onT.y has to be -^ware of possible differences in strength 
oif touchj but pI^ImG pf tcuch, kind o£ touch i^open or closed fist), 
duration oS ucu^h. anJ fiequ^iTJcy o£ toaclu The amount of category 
opnnilf \ci".y Is largeiy dcpunctonf: on ?:he research purposQS and hypotheses ^ 
but noviV*arb5/. Qb^sorv j:;c ohuuld at le-^st be awaie of differences that may 
make a rtifferenie hefore they □tart ending, Such information fnay have a 
profound impaC: on intejpra;-i:i»; f-.he dHta and inferences or generaliiiatlona 
mnda from the observatlona.l data For Inotaneei one may code tho frequeney 
of verbal relnforcers such as "yeah^" '•Rights" or "Uh^huhj" and cQnelude 
that one party v^as giving n lot of suppoi't to the other ^ However^ we know ^ 
the same words can ba said in, a sarcastic fashion (with the addition of ' 

o 
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certain vocal cucis) which cluingos thg IntQirprQ ta t ion coapietaly; wo also 
know that such varbfll clovicus nrc also uoad to floOir*' vjhcn 

, conv^QrHC uional opunlnQs ara o-:horv;isG nbiic^nl:, 

FraquQntly in the dovalc?pr.ion t of catufjox^ios ^ it: is tGrnptinc l:o assuniQ 
COnTnon reftn/Gutb for '-cornmou^- bohaviors, '-Smiling" v;ns one of t\7Q\va 
nonverbal L\GhLivioifs caclcd by Knapp nl. (1972) in a study of int:crpGrsonal 
Icav::^ t'nk^ . Vl V7r.\] nluo thu category \7hich had tha lov;cst reliability 
amang tha codaru. 'yiii^ x/nb bcnnusG ;1gss tiinu uas fipont in spQcifying 
(visually r.nd %^erbrilly) tJhr.t: ,cons tjitutod a STriila^^lt vms assumed cvGryono 
"knew'* what a ajnila vibb ^ ' ' * 

Cloaely intertv^inGd with the dGvolopmont of catcooiriGs is tha niothod 
cf racordinQ tha. behavior (s ) . EfficienGy is always an important criteria 
in rocordinQ ■ procGdurG^g but equally- tmporUant is the Grltcrla of accuracy . 
For instance^ It would bo efficient to simply' record xjhGther a given bahavior 
occurrad or didu^t occur; hoimyrav ^ ths subtletlea of some. ■nonVGrbal behavibrs 
doniJind scales of various lenoths* to record the desrG<* to which a given ' 
bchi^vior was parforniGd, ■ Oue; nius U dQtortnino 3 for', instance , whathdr^ it is 
Important to ;rGcprd=; thai a- *!£prward .iQan*' occurred (ybs/np) or what doaroe 
of forward l.ean occurred (lOi degree ^ 30 dQQvm^ 45 'degree / ate , ) or how . 
liz^Z a forward loan occurred (l-i5 seconas ^ S-10 seconds, 11-15 icdonds, 
etc.) or r.t what. pQtnt. in Uho interaction the forward lean' occurred (first 
10 seconds of the intcractlong last 10 secondsj etc.) "or all four. Such 
judgnients ' can oniy-be raade In tha conteKt of a specif Ic study ^ but Is vary 
tempting to nuleet bl-poleir or thrae poinl: contlriuum lahen 'a five or 
sev^n poiVtit DQcdQ "rould provida .mora accuratG data. Nodding bGhavldr 
in the prGvlcusly mdvitiandd Gcudy of intGrpersonal ■ leave-CaklnB was 
recorded by ^fiTequenriy cOM^nts*. . jKow ever ^ when Wiemanri (1972) 'was informally 
obnervino nodding: behnvlDr In ' the contort of conversational' turn- takinoi 
he noted the. importance of , a-,, cluater of' rapid-fire nods when a person ' 
was tryiiis to ^'o^t tha rloor"^ He also noted the use of a series of 
glowar nods with greater vertical sweap^ The rap id fire movements may 
bo nasoclated with an impiitience or frus tratlon in turn*requestirig whila 
the slower, nods t^ith groatar varttcal swaqp may be a more patient, but 
equally dramatic way of lllustratinQ the samd need to talk. Nodding for ' 
purposes of ^aof pedant ■ and nodding for purposGS of getting a turn* to talk 
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with a verbose pGrson mny bo Uwo diffurunc phGiioinGna- -hance ^ ircquirins 
diffaront machods of record inc. 

The dGsirability of it porncinGnt audio-visual racord of tha Interact ion (a) 
baing studisd is rarely quos uioiiL^d , HouavQi:, savcral oLhcr obsarvat tonnl 
Issues surround the ^jnalysis of tiiDsc video- tnpcjs * via muat not discount 
tho possibility of distortion or obsorvGi; orror even with video-tapes 

After rnony hours of vlcvjinn, video^tapaB one sonndinics gets the uneasy 
fcQlino that he is observing and rLicordino ninuta bahaviorF v;hich nioy hava 
relativQly little -'roal-Iifc*' inipact--if any at all* You wondor whether 
the intGractino pcirtios nrc QOgnignnt of flacttnij movcnients which, only 
with the advantaoG of video-taped rGplayS| arc you able to observe. It 
Is the uncornf or table knowledgQ that video- tapes reprGsent somGthinp ahorf: 
of an. accurate represantotion of what actually took placG--but wishing 
it didn'tt Somohow we noGd to obtain supplementary "natural state!' 
foedback frotn intgraetants to dctermina which of these behaviors are 
attendGd. to. Some authors have quGstioned the rQlGvanco of mlcroniotnentary 
facial, expressions 3 eyebrow flashes , and pupil dilation by asking thp 
quGStlon: "Are such behaviora perceiVGd during everyday human intoracfcion?" 
rnls does not suggest that such research is uniniportant or even irrelevant, 
but raisGs tho question of research priorities for those concerned with 
human comTnunicatlon* It reiterates the nosd to establish observational 
categorlGS vjhich are "meaningful'* to human interaction, 

Vlewino tapes is a long and arduous process. For thaE reasongit is 
often the case that interaction "samples'- are used for analysis* Some 
also argue this tends to counteract coder fatloue* Sometimea these 
"samples" are no more than a minute in lensth* AQain we are faeod with 
questions concerning the possible distorting effects on the "process", 
Emn if the tntoraction saniples arc "representative*^ of the total 
Intoracttonj we cannot account for what came before and after the sarrple . 
used^ Althouoh this same argutnent could be applied to the use of complete 
Interaction episodes 3 the use of episode "eogniants" or saniples only 
magnifies the problcni* 

Another issuG concerning coder viewing behavior has been stated many 
tlmas^ but it is worth rQitaratlnB slncQ it is a major source of error-*^ ^ 
Harrison (1969) has labeled It "focusing" and "followtn||" behavior* If 
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a codrL is given a list of ten or uv;clv^ nonvarbal behaviors to cocIq v;hich 
ronQa froin head movGinGnts to foot: movGiiiunCs j it is Inavi tabid thnt 
intor-'CodGr rGliability v?ill BuffQir, To corrQct for this whan video-tapes 
arc used^ the areaM of ob^BorvatlDn crin bo hrokon dovm into smollor portions 
(g,2*, h«ad area, arm nnd ,hand novomant^i^ pDstura nnd lag niovemcnts) and 
codGrs can -'focus'* on that onG aren. The r.oina procedure can bo usad to 
avoid another pGrcGptual problem in coclin3«-;*fcllowing*' tho intGiraqtion by 
looking only at the tslUor and avaidln^ llstanur behaviors, 

Tliorc arc far too innny prohlanH concGrninr^ the tQchnical use of , 
vidoo*tapt3 to list J but tharo arc nimiorouSj' frightfully oasyj wnyB to 
obtain poor quality tapes without sharp rGsolution,, Since sharp resolution 
of the picture ts so criticolly iniportant in the obSGrvafclon, of nonverbal • 
behavior I it is worth invc^s tigatino searninQly inuiidane probloins lika the 
typo and slso of tape, type of recorder and type of playback unit x-jhlch 
will provido the best' overall quality, ^Finallyj the type of shot can be 
very iniportant^* Ideally^ for any Oiven subjoctj it is Important to gPC 
a modium-GloGC; full, body shot and an CKtrcme cloae-up of tho face and ' " 
head which can be superimposed in the> upper right portion pf the screen. 
With a straight mGdlum close-up , anythinQ but gross head niDvcmenta are 
extremely difficult to. observe and codG--o,o,3 eye*f eontaet . and noddino* 

Conclusion . The development and application of nonverbal observational 
iystems will certainly increase as our need to understand, human conimunlcatibn 
increasas,^ At *^.he present' time there 'ore a number of category systems 
currently in use, but many investigators choose to develop their aim 
systems designed to fit a spGcif ic . study , l/e have' drawn upon our o\m 
exparlencee in observing and rdcordinn nonvGrbal behaviors and tried to 
outline some pcirtinant Iseuas In the process of observation. Our cgmments ' 
have been 'laroely limltod to a particular kind of laboratory cxpcrimont 
using video-tape. By no inoans do we purport to have provided a CQmprehcnilve 
summary of the eKtant systems nor outlined an exhaustive list of observational 
liiues. ^ We have only attempted to provide a ^'primer" for the uninitiated 
who may ^bc' undertakinG the tajk of nonverbal observation In the tutuvo^ 
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